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INTRODUCTION 


Many books on ‘feminism’ have a starting point of describing the 
positionality of the author. In so doing, some feminists emphasise 
race, others emphasise sexuality, and yet others emphasise general 
points of nonconformity. | am a traditionalist Muslim man. | am not a 
feminist and am neither liberal nor secular. This book is a collection of 
essays | have completed at a post-graduate level at the Centre for 
Gender Studies at SOAS University of London. | have not named this 
book ‘Fifth-Wave Feminism’ to bait my reader. The recommendations 
| have made in this book do amount to what | believe could be a 
renewal of feminist thought. The main question is: what was the 
ideological impetus for a traditionalist, non-feminist Muslim to write a 
book like this or even be concerned with feminism? | have decided to 
write this book for the preservation of traditionalist Islamic thought in 
the West and throughout the world. In the numerous community 
projects that | am involved in related to promoting and rationalising 
traditionalist Islamic thought, perhaps the most common forms of 
questions | am asked everywhere | go in the world relate to Islam’s 
relationship with gender equality. People ask, ‘to what extent is Islam 
compatible with feminism?’. What they mean by feminism is usually a 
second-wave conception, and what they mean by Islam is usually a 
traditionalist Sunni interpretation. | have found that the most 
academically honest way to answer these question — if my 
aforementioned definitions of feminism and Islam are assumed — is 
‘to some extent’. Unfortunately, this answer does not leave many 
‘Western Muslims’ satisfied. The question ‘to what extent is feminism 
compatible with Islam’ is a different question to that of ‘to what extent 
is Islam compatible with feminism’. The first question focusses on the 
accommodation of feminist ideas in traditionalist Islam, whereas the 
second question focusses on the accommodation of Islam in 
feminism. Through this book, | argue that if we were to ask the 
second question — of how much of feminism can be accommodated 
in traditionalist notions of Islam — we may get more favourable 
results. 


Having said this, this book is not about theology and will not even 
reference theology. As will be apparent by the end of the book, 
everything discussed surrounding traditionalist Islam is applicable to 
almost any religion on the face of the earth. If the recommendations 
of this book are taken seriously, | feel they may have the potential to 
solve many of the societal issues surrounding the complex 
relationships between religious groups and other kinds of minorities in 
the West. For this reason, | have included chapters on the serious 
issue of domestic violence, as well as homonationalism. Muslims and 
non-Muslims, homo- and heterosexuals, need to know what 
homonationalism is. A robust understanding of homonationalism 
provides us with the academic tools to negotiate some of the main 
challenges relating to potential ‘tensions’ that exist between 
traditionalist Muslim communities, for example, and LGBT 
communities; of course, these two communities are not mutually 
exclusive. 


The aim of this book is simple: to assess the potential flexibility of 
feminist reasoning in a way that allows as many people to be 
represented in this social discourse as possible without compromising 
any of their individual core principles. 


Mohammed Hijab 


CHAPTER 1 


FEMINIST EPISTEMOLOGY 
(JUDITH BUTLER) 


Epistemology, or the ‘theory of knowledge’, refers to the ways in 
which we know things about the world. It is closely connected to the 
idea of ‘first principles’, which are the most reduced simplifications 
through which all other propositions (of a chosen field) are 
predicated. In Western academia, feminist epistemology has 
undergone major transformations since the 60s. These changes are 
most notably because of the introduction of post-modern modes of 
philosophical considerations into feminist discourse, as well as a new 
understanding of intersectional forms of analysis since the 80s. At the 
heart of any feminist epistemology are questions on ‘sex’ and 
‘gender’. According to the gender theorist Judith Butler, the second- 
wave (Beauvoirian) notion of an individual not being born a woman 
but rather ‘becoming one’ “has come under attack for ‘degrading the 
natural as that which is “before” intelligibility, in need of the mark, if 
not the mar, of the social to signify, to be known, to acquire value...” 
(Butler, 1993:5). To Butler, the category of ‘sex’ has been assumed by 
second-wave feminists to be an epistemological starting point, 
whereas it could be said to be “a contrived premise ... a fiction” 
(Butler, 1993:5). On this view, the category of sex is potentially as 
fluid as the category of gender itself, and the second-wave 
assumption of a supervening gender on sex implies that “sex is 
relinquished in the course of that assumption and gender emerges” 
(Butler, 1993:5). An epistemic shift from second-wave to third-wave 
approaches also has implications on notions of ‘patriarchy’, which 
Butler sees as depending on a ‘universalising principle’ which may 
engender a kind of Orientalist essentialism when used in 
‘comparison’ with other cultures (Butler, 1990:3). 


Epistemology is also connected with both the positionality and 
subjective experiences of the examiner and examined. This point is 
fervently made by the civil rights activist Audre Lorde, who discussed 
the inclusion of “poor women, black and third world women and 
lesbian women” (Lorde, 1983:25). Gloria Jean Watkins (writing under 
the pseudonym bell hooks) makes a similar kind of point: “As a 
radical standpoint, perspective, position. ‘the politics of location’ 
necessarily calls those of us who would participate in the formation of 
counter-hegemonic cultural practices to identify the spaces where we 
begin the process of re-vision” (hooks, 1996:48). Both Lorde and 
hooks see language, and the general dominant paradigm through 
which they both operate, as a challenge. hooks says, “language is 
also a place of struggle” (hooks, 1996:48), while Lorde notes that “the 
master’s tools will never dismantle the master’s house. They may 
allow us temporarily to beat him at his own game, but they will never 
enable us to bring about genuine change” (Lorde, 1983:27). 
According to these evaluations, who you are and how you are 
positioned (especially relative to the ‘sources of domination’) are an 
incredibly important part of how things are ‘known’ in feminist theory. 


Besides all the aforementioned nuanced developments, second- and 
third-wave feminists have had to endure many epistemic 
contradictions that have afflicted their modes of analysis. Such 
contradictions are sometimes candidly noticed by post-Beauvoirian 
feminists. For example, bell hooks acknowledges — as Butler does 
above — that “[t]he idea of common oppression was a false and 
corrupt platform disguising and mystifying the true nature of women’s 
varied and complex social reality” (hooks, 2002:396) yet hooks also 
notes that “there can be no mass-based feminist movement to end 
sexist oppression without a unified front” (hooks, 2002:396), thus 
imposing an activist agenda on an otherwise untouched epistemology 
of intersectional complexity. Unusually, hooks often uses a form of 
pseudo-Darwinian explanation of ‘survival’ to justify her cause, 
writing, “Many of us are struggling to find new strategies of 
resistance. We must engage decolo- nisation a critical practice if we 
are to have meaningful chances of survival even as we must 
simultaneously cope with the loss of political grounding which made 
radical activism more possible” (hooks, 2006:194). Several issues 


can be noticed when making this kind of analysis. Perhaps the most 
severe of them is the issue of the hierarchisation of the intersectional 
variables, which must be done in order to ‘unify’ ‘women’ behind ‘one 
cause’. Of the many categories that are often mentioned (class, race, 
gender, and sexuality), and others more inconspicuous in the 
literature (religion, lineage, tribe, and other oft-ignored items of 
identification), one must arrange and priori- tise the categories in 
order of epistemic importance. In so doing, feminists have often 
disregarded key categories and created a new ‘master’s house’ that 
belongs to the privileged English-speaking academic whose 
intellectual voice became forcibly heard through the very dominant 
structures they resist. Baring this in mind, an effective intersectional 
approach ought to never presuppose gender priority or ‘feminism’ for 
all subjects, especially if it is to be consistent with post-structuralism. 
A potentially more pressing issue is that post-structuralism, second- 
wave, third-wave, black feminist, and most other Western ‘feminist’ 
approaches may be said to represent the ‘master’s house’ if the 
master is the immediate hegemonic beneficiary. Lorde academically 
exonerated herself in implying that, as a result of her blackness and 
gayness, she is not in fact not a ‘master’ respective to some 
unrepresented voiceless counterpart. Such self-exemption may not 
be justified on epistemological grounds. A question may therefore be 
asked: how (and by whom) is ‘domina- tion’ defined? How (and by 
whom) ought it be defined on an intersectional basis? Why, and on 
what epistemological grounds, is ‘domination’ rejected? How can we 
guarantee (if it is assumed that we ought to) that domination does not 
just repeat itself in the discourse of the would-be ‘new masters’? 


REFERENCES: Butler, J. (1990). Gender Troubles. London: Routledge. 
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CHAPTER 2 


JUDITH BUTLER & THIRD- 
WAVE CONTRADICTIONS 


Human beings have been in a continual diaspora for as long as they 
have inhabited the earth. The Cambridge Dictionary defines diaspora 
as “a group of people that have been spread from one original 
country to another” (Cambridge Dictionary). The problem with this 
definition, and other defini- tions like it, relates to stating what is 
meant by ‘a group of people’ and how such people should be 
grouped in the first place, and what constitutes the ‘original country’. 
This chapter will use these questions as the main tools for 
interrogating Judith Butler’s article entitled What Shall We Do Without 
Exile. In the beginning of the article, Butler invokes Edward Said as a 
useful point of reference for her analysis, yet shows perplexity at his 
use of secular humanism as a method of analysis. As Butler is 
undoubtedly aware, Said used other frameworks to develop his 
arguments in Orientalism. Said uses postmodernism (or more 
specifically, Foucauldian post-structuralism) as well as a Gramscian 
hegemonic power framework. A similarity between both Said and 
Butler is their reference to postmodernist thinkers, especially in their 
discourse analyses and efforts to deconstruct dominant paradigms. 
The argument that will be made in this chapter is as follows: a post- 
colonial analysis of the condition of the Palestinian people is more 
coherent (though not free from inconsistencies itself) and effective in 
making a case for a sociohistorical historical collective of the Arabic 
speaking people otherwise known as ‘Palestinians’. 


Those who are familiar with Judith Butler’s theories may recall her 
theorising the idea of gender performativity. Butler’s analysis is 
predicated on a deconstructionist epistemology whereby the 
“unproblematic unity of the woman” (Butler, 1990:6) is put into 
question and ultimately described as a cultural production. What is 


most peculiar and interesting about What Shall We Do Without Exile 
is that Butler departs from the epistemological criticality that she has 
for gender/sex when it comes to matters of race/ethnicity. This is as 
she continually groups Jews/Palestinians into unified lexical 
categories (Butler, 2012:33). The burning philosophical question 
would be: why does Butler not exhibit the same amount of 
deconstructionist criticality she employs with race/ethnicity as she 
does with gender/sex? Doing so, of course, may have irreversible 
philosophical consequences for subsequent analysis of the matter. 
The most obvious of these consequences is the conclusion that there 
is no actual substance that can be referred to as ‘race’ or ‘ethnicity’, 
and no actual ‘grouping of people’ that can occur, and therefore no 
diaspora to talk about. Connected to this is a question of ‘race 
performativity’, if there could ever be one. If so, should ‘race’ or 
‘ethnicity’ themselves, as cultural productions or dominant 
discourses, be deconstructed? If ‘race’, ‘ethnicity’, ‘nationality’, and 
‘citizenship’ are designated as social constructions, it could be said 
that there is simply a movement of ‘individuals’ who are the product of 
a hybridity of different cultural productions from one place to another. 
Thus, there is no such thing as ‘diaspora’ or ‘migration’. Of course, 
Butler herself is aware of these issues and asks, “to what extent do 
regulatory practices of gender formation and division constitute 
identity, the internal coherence of the subject, indeed, the self- 
identical status of the person?” (Butler, 1990:17). Although this is a 
good way to summarise the inquiry, it unfortunately leaves us on a 
philosophical cliff-hanger. 


Two important points can be made here that have been the feature of 
Butler’s article on exile. Firstly, Butler seems to use legalistic 
definitions to inform her critique (Butler, 2012:33) despite having 
previously criticised structural- ists for “[referring] to the law as 
singular” (Butler, 1990:38). There is also a question of whether power 
relations define identities or whether identities form power relations. 
As these questions are not given a definitive answer using post- 
structuralist, queer, or third-wave approaches, it would seem that 
deconstructionism makes it exceedingly difficult to make ‘general’ 
claims of oppression from one ‘group’ of people to another. Queer, 
post-structuralist, and (perhaps to a lesser extent) third-wave 


approaches are therefore probably best used diagnostically rather 
than prescriptively. Said anticipated these challenges and used 
Gramscian analysis to be able to make ‘general claims’ of hegemonic 
exploitation relating to the colonised people. The contradiction here, 
of course, is that if this is not clearly delineated from post- 
structuralism, two competing theories of power (Foucauldian and 
Gramscian) will be present. In making value judgements, these two 
theories cannot be said to work in contradistinction with one another. 
As an Italian, Antonio Gramsci was also ‘Western’, which might be an 
issue with those who are making a case for Eastern self-expression. 
The project of post-colonialism as a framework of reference should 
be understood as giving the ‘Oriental’ peoples an opportunity to make 
a case for themselves, whether individually or “collectively” (Said, 
1980:17). Butler is quite right in realising that ‘secular humanism’ is 
an ideology that attempts at universalising concepts that are often 
‘Western’. The general idea of ‘humanity’ or ‘humanness’ is 
presupposed by the vast majority of social scientists and is a useful 
guide to whether ‘a people’ who mutually agree to define themselves 
with whatever ‘characteristic(s)’ have been ‘mistreated’. The main 
task thereafter is that such individual collectives, or collective of 
individuals (whichever first — if any) need to themselves individually or 
collectively philosophise to know what ‘being human’ is and what it 
entails. From this, it would naturally follow that a robust theory of 
‘justice’ may well be developed (as has been in moral philosophy, for 
example), which may express how such diasporic people feel at 
being oppressed. Thus, the work of the post-colonial scholar ought 
not to be one of describing the ‘power dynamics’ and concluding the 
‘injustice’ (as we see in second-wave discourse), but rather freeing 
the space for the ‘colonised’ — or in our case the ‘diasporic subjects’ — 
who would themselves conceptualise the ‘oppression’ and rationalise 
a remedy for dealing with it in line with their own world view. 
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CHAPTER 3 


MONA ELTAHAWY: THE 
FEMINIST UNCLE TOM? 


The study of postcolonialism has gone through many developments 
since Franz Fanon first wrote the Wretched of the Earth and Edward 
Said subsequently wrote Orientalism. Homi Bhabha developed 
Saidian ideas of didactic representation (or protagonist/antagonist 
dualisms) into new developed concepts of hybridity, stereotype 
(Huddard, 2006:35), mimicry (Huddard, 2006:57) and the uncanny 
(Huddard, 2006:77). In his work A Location of Culture, Bhabha 
focuses on the case of Thomas Babington Macaulay’s speech in the 
British Parliament about the need to educate Indians who would then 
bridge communication between the coloniser and the colonised 
(Huddard, 2006:61). The problem is that the colonised found that 
such class became too similar to them in attitude and ideas, and had 
grown in anxiety as the cultural justification to colonise such ‘inferior’ 
people was threatened. Baring this in mind, this chapter aims to use 
Mona Eltahawy and her article Why Do They Hate Us to draw upon 
the pre-existing frameworks of post-colonialism and proposes a new 
category not explicitly mentioned in scholarly works. | propose that 
post-colonial studies should have an explicit category that references 
the cultural ‘Uncle Tom’, which | will call ‘command capitulators’. | will 
use the case of Mona Eltahawy to explicate what such a category 
entails, and | will leave it up to the reader to judge whether Eltahawy 
fits within this description. This category is best illustrated by Malcom 
X, who described the ‘house Negro’ as simply mimicking the words or 
criticisms of the slave master. To this end, when the slave master 
would say ‘we have good food’, the slave would say ‘we have plenty 
of good food’. A key part of Malcom X’s speech relates specifically to 
the use of lexis. Malcom X said, “he [the house negro] speaks with 
the same phraseology, the same diction”. Malcom X’s house Negro 


example directs us to an important socio-economic variable that 
relates to privilege and which may apply to Eltahawy. Eltahawy is a 
privileged Westerner who, instead of giving agency to Arab women 
by conducting research on their perspectives and issues, uses the 
diction and phraseology of the colonial neo-conservative Western 
elites to instead instruct women on what should outrage them. 


At one point in her article, Eltahawy makes the sweeping statement 
that, “[p]oor or rich, we all hate our women”. Eltahawy focusses all 
her attention specifically on Arab men, with an intentional attempt to 
strip any nuance from her angry misandrist discourse. The statement 
‘poor or rich’ — a sidestepping of the class discourse — is indicative of 
a deeper issue relating to the hierarchisation of the identifiers that 
lead to exploitation. In other words, Eltahawy deliberate — or probably 
blissfully ignorant — non-consideration of the class variable in her 
non-intersectional assessment of power relations indicates that her 
intellectual capitulation of Orientalist discourse is more than surface 
deep. Eltahawy peppers her article with frequent mention of the 
previous Saudi Arabian ban on women driving, saying that Arab 
women are “denied the simple mobility of getting into their own cars.” 
This generalises the rulings of the Saudi clergy on the entire Arab 
world the attitude of Arab men towards women. It is therefore 
surprising that Eltahawy has not complained about the process of 
White colonial elites stopping both men and women from having the 
simple mobility of getting into their own homes in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, or even Vietnam and North Korea, as a result of 
hegemonic occupation. Of course, this may upset the readers of the 
right-wing Foreign Policy magazine in which Eltahawy’s article 
features. Eltahawy’s lack of intersectional consideration may mean 
that her concern is solely to target Arab men. Eltahawy begins her 
article with a fictitious short story written by the Egyptian author Alifa 
Rifaat. The story focuses on an unknown Arab man not providing his 
wife with sexual satisfaction, preferring to go and pray in the mosque 
instead. Eltahawy concludes, “In a crisp three-and-a-half pages, 
Rifaat lays out a trifecta of sex, death, and religion, a bulldozer that 
crushes denial and defensiveness to get at the pulsating heart of 
misogyny in the Middle East.” Aside from using this short story to 
reinforce the colonialist stereotype myth, Eltahawy projects her own 


first-world concerns of achieving an orgasm on a population of Arab 
women, many of whom do not have basic economic provisions. 


Of course, some of Eltahawy’s complaints are legitimate to some 
extent and represent an issue in the attitudes of some men in the 
Middle East that may have themselves fallen victim to the attitudes of 
a hybridity of cultures that puts women in a morally sedentary 
position. Eltahawy’s narrative, however, is a racist one. The real test 
of Eltahawy’s academic bravery will come when she makes similar 
statements such as the ones she has made about Arab men on Black 
and Jewish men. Eltahawy makes constant mention of religion, and 
more specifically Islam, as a motivating force for misogyny against 
women. However, she has forgotten that there are Muslim-majority 
countries in sub-Saharan Africa, the Indian subcontinent, and the Far 
East. Had this article been about Black men, she may have chosen a 
different kind of sexual example to suit a different form of Orientalist 
discourse, one that would have probably put Eltahawy out of 
business right away. Summarising this point, Edward Said writes, 
“malicious generalisations about Islam have become the last 
acceptable form of denigration of foreign culture in the West; what is 
said about the Muslim mind, character or religion, or culture as a 
whole cannot now be said about mainstream discussions about 
Africans, Jews, and other Orientals” (Said, 1997:xii). Religion may 
well be a contributor to hybrid cultures in a globalised world, but 
Eltahawy’s overemphasis on such a contributor presents an 
unrealistic optimism in being able to understand the complexities of a 
cultural environment using this kind of reductionist methodology. To 
this extent, Said writes, “it is therefore just as well that ‘Islam’ has not 
been particularly useful in explaining the Gulf War, any more than 
ideas about the ‘Negro mentality’ were useful in explaining the 
twentieth century experiences of black people in America” (Said, 
1997:169). The fact that Eltahawy could not write a piece on ‘the 
Negro mentality’, but effectively could write on the Arab or Muslim 
one, highlights to us a bigger issue our society is facing regarding 
acceptable colonial racisms. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


The issue of domestic violence in the Middle East — and the broader 
Muslim world — is a crucial and interesting case study. It provides a 
glimpse into the interplay between the interlocking spheres of 
influence from religion, the state, and institutional power. The issue is 
highly contentious as a case of Arab or Muslim peculiarity and is 
often made with specific reference to the sacred texts of Islam. Much 
has been written on jurisprudential ‘rulings’ that allegedly allow ‘wife 
beating’ in Islam, which is a topic that requires special treatment and 
is beyond the scope of this paper. Domestic violence has been 
defined as “violence that occurs within the private sphere, generally 
between individuals who are related through intimacy, blood or law... 
[It is] nearly always a gender-specific crime, perpetrated by men 
against women" (Coomarswamy, 1996:53). Aside from not 
differentiating between ‘sex’ and ‘gender’, this definition begs the 
question by arriving at the conclusion before allowing for an 
investigation. In her work on domestic violence in the Middle East, 
Lisa Hajjar admits that for “some countries, there is virtually no 
statistical information. Most of the existing information about domestic 
violence comes from local and international organizations, including 
women's and human rights organizations, and certain bodies of the 
United Nations with mandates that focus on or include women” 
(Hajjar, 2004:8). Despite this, Hajjar spends much effort examining 
Islamic jurisprudence and ‘human rights’ in Arab- and Muslim-majority 
countries and concludes that “[a]lthough shari'a is administered, 
interpreted and used in a variety of ways across Muslim societies, in 
many contexts it provides a potent justification for states to deny or 
limit women's rights” (Hajjar, 2004:32). To her credit, Hajjar explains 
that there is a need to avoid stereotypes that “Muslim women are 


uniquely or exceptionally vulnerable” (Hajjar, 2004:1). This argument 
notwithstanding, Hajjar’s case study objective — to understand 
domestic violence in the context of the relationship between religion 
and state power — could not be said to be achieved through actual 
data analysis, nor does Hajjar attempt to carry out surveys on which 
to base her conclusions on. 


Kecia Ali exhibits the same kind of Orientalist discourse, even when 
there is no sociological need or where clear fallacies of presentism or 
anachronism are at play. Ali writes, “In sum, the books of marriage, 
divorce, and related topics in formative period Sunni fiqh compilations 
express no explicit concern whatsoever with the consent of an 
enslaved female to a sexual relationship with her owner” (Ali, 
2017:151). Despite using words such as ‘slave’ — which has acquired 
a different historical meaning in Western contexts (Brown, 2017) 

— and making claims which are jurisprudentially aberrational, Ali falls 
into the common trap of ideological presuppositional prejudice of a 
post-Western Enlightenment nature. Put another way, the language 
and approach of both Ali and Hajjar forcibly creates binaries between 
‘Islamism’ and ‘human rights’ (in the case of Hajjar) and immediately 
puts a Euro-centrically understood ‘human rights’ discourse at an 
epistemological advantage. The issue with this on an intersectional 
feminism approach — which prioritises the autonomy and self- 
description of a ‘subject’ — is that it forces a hierarchy of ideas which 
are not legitimised by the subject group. In other words, Hajjar does 
not put any effort whatsoever into asking Middle Eastern or Muslim 
women about their worldview or their moral philosophy. In this way, 
Hajjar imposes her own theory of justice on women without their 
consent. Perhaps the biggest issue of all from this topic is its 
propensity to feed into a knowledge production that may ultimately 
contribute to promoting interventionism by foreign powers into less 
military advantaged Muslim or Arab nations. 


Azal Ahmadi, like Hajjar, also found several serious methodological 
problems in his investigation of hymenoplasty surgeries in Iran. As 
with Hajjar, this did not stop Ahmadi from coming to conclusions as to 
the implications of these operations on women in Iran. In terms of his 
method, Ahmadi writes that he “found challenges in locating women 


and physicians who were prepared to talk to me about their 
experiences with the surgery. Since participants did not consent to 
having the interviews audio recorded, | also had to rely on detailed 
notes to reconstruct participants’ experiences” (Ahmadi, 2015:8). 
Ahmadi further writes that “nymenoplasty is a covert form of 
resistance against socio-culturally prescribed sexual inegalitarianism 
that restricts women to the social sphere of premarital chastity” 
(Ahmadi, 2015:1). This is highly peculiar especially considering that 
Ahmadi claims that he is using Butler’s idea of ‘performativity’ and 
Foucault’s idea of ‘reverse discourse’ to come to this conclusion. In 
reality, Anmadi uses neither effectively, as using either of these 
frameworks would be self-refuting. This is because the idea of 
‘resistance’ could equally be said to be performative and is 
unnecessary to post-structuralism. 


Moreover, this kind of research sample inaccessibility raises 
questions about the statistics from the World Health Organization 
(WHO) report on FGM. These statistics are neatly arranged for Black 
and Arab nations, with the report stating that “[mJore than 200 million 
girls and women alive today have been cut in 30 countries in Africa, 
the Middle East and Asia where FGM is concentrated” (WHO, 2018). 
While the report does not mention the condition of consent for the 
recognised completion of FGM, the literature is sparse on the 
statistics of labiaplasty as well as other cosmetic ‘unofficial’ FGM 
procedures done in the Western world. The literature is also lacking 
in investigating the extent to which Western women, for example, are 
more likely to have piercings in their vaginas compared to Black or 
Arab women (piercings are described by the WHO as a form of 
FGM). 


In summary, the Orientalist discourse that positions the Arab/Muslim 
other as the subject of investigation is running out of academic 
steam. The framing of the white/Western saviour academic who 
needs to stop Egyptian and Ethiopian women from cutting 
themselves for their husbands while acquiescing to White women 
doing the same thing (NHS, 2016) makes it clear that this is an issue 
of linguistic framing more than anything else. The expat Britisher may 
cut herself and be cut by her domestically violent husband and will 


not be peculiarised or assumed to be acting out of ideological 
justification, but she is foreign in the country of her Arab immigrant 
counterpart who is compelled by his Ishmaelite wildness to harm and 
injure his concubine-like wife. 
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CHAPTER 5 


HOMONATIONALISM & THE 
MUSLIM EXAMPLE 


Jasbir Puar defines homonationalism as “[a] facet of modernity and a 
histor - ical shift marked by the entrance of (some) homosexual 
bodies as worthy of protection by nation-states, a constitutive and 
fundamental reorientation of the relationship between the state, 
capitalism, and sexuality” (Puar, 2013:337). Homonationalism could 
be said to be the utilisation of a concep- tion of gay rights that is 
intricately connected to a nation state(s) — usually ‘Western’ — at the 
expense of another self-identified ‘community’. In this way, 
homonationalism becomes linked with conceptions of settler 
colonialism, post-colonialism, neo-liberal/capitalist orders, and human 
rights. In order to fully grasp homonationalism, one must investigate 
both the epistemologies and methodologies by which it is predicated 
and through which it becomes operationalised. The first part of this 
paper will deal with such an investi- gation. The argument will 
subsequently be made that ‘homonationalism’ is an epistemological 
by-product of a knowledge production that gives the European 
experience an advantage from the onset. Focus will be placed on 
certain definitions in this discourse, as well as the extent to which 
narratives can and have been manipulated in order to superimpose 
ostensibly benign yet dogmatically dominant ethical suppositions onto 
the discourse. 


Homonationalism could be seen to be especially pertinent to the 
narrative concerning the perception of Muslim minorities in the West 
(and indeed in other places) and gay rights. Commenting on this, 
Jasbir Puar writes, “the justifications and the admonishments 
provoked by the Abu Ghraib photos rely on Orientalist constructions 
of Muslim male sexuality as simultaneously excessively queer and 
dangerously premodern” (Puar, 2013:336). Puar also uses the 


example of Israel’s utilisation of a gay rights protection narrative in 
order to justify a reduction in the rights of the Palestinian people 
(Puar, 2013:336-7). Eric Fassin, commenting on a similar 
phenomenon in the West, writes, “[flor while the “sexual clash of 
civilizations” remains an international rhetoric in the post-9/11 world, 
the instrumentalization of sexual politics against immigrants has now 
become a European reality” (Fassin, 2010:515). Thus, it would seem 
in the first instance that a ‘clash of civilisations’ narrative is required, 
one that juxtaposes Muslims (or other such minority groups) with 
Europeans. Such a juxtaposition manufactures Muslims as the 
antagonist to the defender European protagonist, whose job it is to 
uphold tolerance, human rights, and equality. On this point, Fatima 
El-Tayeb makes specific reference to this required binary by stating 
that “the claim to the “incompatibility” of Islam and Europe is not 
framed as a conflict between a Christian majority and a Muslim 
minority, both of whom are European, but between European 
humanism, committed to the protection of rights, namely those of 
gender equality and sexual freedom, and a hostile, intolerant, foreign 
culture” (El-Tayeb, 2006:81). For many Western elites, this kind of 
reason- ing offers political justifications that either disadvantage 
Muslim minorities in the West or militarily inferior Muslim-majority 
nations elsewhere. Military intervention can become justified as part 
of the mission to spread equali- ty and sexual freedom by the 
proverbial sword. El-Tayeb writes, “Muslim youths — the violent male 
and the veiled young woman — become the central Other of the 
unifying Europe, exemplifying everything it is not and cannot be, 
exactly at a point when the existence of a native European Muslim 
population has become an undeniable reality” (El-Tayeb, 2006:83). 
Perhaps such sharp dividing lines can most easily be seen in the 
International Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Trans and Intersex Association 
(ILGA) maps that track the most ‘homophobic’ countries with neat 
and simplistic reference to where homosexuality is criminalised. 


In addition to using the post-9/11 context, Puar uses the case study of 
the Abu Ghraib prison scandal in 2004 to discuss the interplay 
between the different themes of Orientalism, homophobia, and 
sexuality. The case of Abu Ghraib is particularly disturbing, as it 
entailed the sexual torture of Iraqi soldiers by US Army members. 


Male prisoners were forced to commit sexual acts with one another 
while being molested by members of the US Army. Puar discusses 
this point: 


The taboo of homosexuality in Islamic cultures figures heavily in the 
equation for why the torture has been so “effective”; this interpre- 
tation of sexual norms in the Middle East — sexuality is repressed, 
but perversity is just bubbling beneath the surface — forms part of a 
centuries-long Orientalist tradition, an Orientalist phantasm that 
certainly informed photographs of the torture at Abu Ghraib. (Puar, 
2007:81) 


What is of note here is that Puar describes what she sees as 
Orientalising. Puar outlines the heteronormative view that 
homosexual acts are aberrational or irreligious and may create higher 
levels of discomfort for the tortured subject. After mentioning a range 
of Islamic and LGBTQ organisations, and their taking specific offense 
to the rape and torture (especially on account of the subjects’ religion 
and culture), Puar objects to the viewpoint of a certain LGBTQ 
organisation: 


| do take issue with Al-Fatiha’s statements, as they, along with many 
others’, relied on an Orientalist notion of Muslim sexuality that 
foregrounded sexual repression and upheld versions of normative 
masculinity; that is, being in the feminized “passivo” positioning is 
naturalized as humiliating, producing a muscular nationalism of sorts. 
(Puar, 2007:91-2). 


In terms of epistemological approach, it seems that Puar’s conception 
of Orientalism is one that is fixed against a particular Western 
knowledge production that is psychologically and sexually ‘liberating’ 
or ‘freeing’. In other words, suppression of some kinds of sexual 
behaviours is seen as either inconceivable realistically or undesired 
socially. In either case, these conceptions, perhaps ironically, may in 
and of themselves be perceived to be Orientalist. This is because 
they lack the propensity to be able to potentialise a willing ‘self- 
suppressor’ of homosexual acts, for example, who may do so on 
religious grounds. In this way, not only may the experiences of the 


torture victims at Abu Ghraib be demoted to a non-exceptional status, 
but the subjects of the torture themselves are denied from being able 
to exhibit non-normative ideas or be understood for experiencing pain 
related specifically to such non-normative ideas. Methodologically, 
there is little effort by Puar to analyse how subjects of torture felt 
themselves, and even less effort to endure some of the potential 
tensions that may result from the perspectives of such subjects. Puar 
comes close to this in some sections: 


It is surely wishful thinking to assume that U.S. guards, female or not, 
having forced prisoners to wear women’s underwear, among other 
derogatory “feminizing” acts, would then be perceived by the non- 
west as a product of the west’s gender equality. In fact, misogyny is 
perhaps the one concept most easily understood by both captor and 
captive. (Puar, 2007:91) 


Though Puar attempts to use words carefully, stating that misogyny is 
‘understood’ by both captor and captive, she does not go into any 
methodological depth as to how misogyny (itself a phrase susceptible 
to the forces of cultural malleability) may be conceptualised by the 
captor in contrast to the way in which it would be for the captive. 


The deep-rootedness of the clash of civilisations discourse is 
premised on an epistemological favouritism of one series of post- 
Enlightenment dominant ethics over and above all other ‘foreign’ 
discourses. Fatima El-Tayeb says that a “universalist narrative 
simultaneously presents the European condition as paradigmatically 
human and other, non-Western parts of the world as inevitably 
deviating from this norm” (El-Tayeb, 2006:81). Liberalism and its 
outgrowths (human rights, capitalism, etc.) are perhaps first on the list 
of preferred knowledge items presupposed in the discussion of equity 
among subjects. By making the claim that ‘Western’ knowledge 
productions are in fact ‘universal’ (in a Kantian cosmopolitan sense), 
it would follow that they ought to be enforced. Such enforcement is 
most likely entrusted to the hegemonic leader, namely, the United 
States, Europe, the UN, or other such connected ‘allies’. El-Tayeb 
writes about “the European notion of tolerance and secularism, 
suggesting that the tensions becoming visible in their wake are in fact 


already built into the (Western) European model of liberal tolerance, 
including its feminist and queer variations” (El-Tayeb, 2006:81). The 
layers of contradic- tion in this line of reasoning are problematic even 
on liberalism, as tyrannies of the majority are created, and unequal 
favouritism of one community over another is allowed. Thus 
understood, the dominant liberal discourse may only free itself from 
the contradiction of having a perceived conflict of interest between 
‘traditionalist’ or ‘conservative’ advocates of heteronormativity by 
manufacturing a social protagonist (the gay, white, oppressed) and 
the social- ly backward antagonist (the unintegrated Muslim Other). 


What is interesting about conceptions of liberal tolerance (which are 
forcibly mixed with queer study discourses) is their overt illogicality 
with one another, especially considering the post-structuralist and 
deconstructionist nature of the queer approach. Perhaps even more 
pertinently are the prima facie contradiction of the intersectional 
approach and liberal presuppositional approaches. For example, 
Judith Butler’s destabilisation of our understanding of both gender 
and sex in Gender Troubles and Bodies that Matter is usually not 
translated to a destabilisation of concepts such as ‘sexism’, which 
may be called into question in epistemological entirety as a direct 
result of having its foundations shaken by the queer approach. Race, 
and even racism, would also be destabilised, since the latter may not 
exist in a ‘conventional’ format without the former. There is much to 
be said as to the Eurocentric nature of these descriptors and the 
legitimacy of expressing racism, sexism, and homophobia through 
the lens and experience of the privileged Westerner. Queer 
approaches, as argued by many who favour the LGBT approach from 
this perspective, could be seen to be quite fragile. Intersectional 
approaches, on the other hand, allow for both an individual and 
collective case to be made in line with the autonomous decision- 
making ability of individuals in groups or groups of individuals. In this 
way, queer approaches may be useful up until the point of 
‘prescription’. The intersectional approach as suggested by Kimberly 
Crenshaw and others offer quite simplistic types of subject- 
categories. Such taxonomies, whilst improving the state of feminist 
analysis, are not complex enough to accommodate for the most 
unaccounted-for subjects. While intersectionality could be facilitative 


of a gay Muslim or a Muslim gay person, for example, it does not 
have much to offer for the guilty gay Muslim or the convinced Muslim 
gay. Put another way, intersectional categories are always depicted 
as impassive and abstracted states rather than a combination of 
potentially contradicting cognitive and emotional ones. This reality 
was seen in our case study with Abu Ghraib, where it was difficult to 
conceptualise the raped and tortured victims as enduring any 
enhanced modes of humiliation on account of their proposed religious 
averseness to homosexual acts. Almost in Freudian terms, such 
approaches have generally prioritised ‘expression’ over ‘repression’. 
Many religious/ conservative approaches (including Jewish and 
Islamic traditionalism) have favoured the opposite. Where the 
emotions expressed as ‘guilt’, ‘shame’, or even ‘humiliation’ are seen 
as necessary in some approaches, they are seen as unnecessary 
and unacceptable in others. Psychological ‘guilt’ can and has been 
instrumental in the creation and disregard of categories of importance 
and unimportance. In order for this hurdle to be overcome, it must be 
conceivable that a religious ‘traditionalist’, for example, may feel most 
actualised repressing sexual desires. In this way, otherwise 
impossible subjects of a guilty gay Muslim, for example, may be 
potentialised. The fluid and complex intersectional approach which | 
am proposing allows dominant discourses to be produced by subjects 
through self-autonomy and free-will. 
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CHAPTER 6 


FIFTH-WAVE FEMINISM 


Feminist approaches have undergone countless transformations 
throughout the years. First-wave feminism was, to a large extent, 
cause-driven. The ‘unifying’ cause had been universal suffrage. 
Feminist campaigning led to legislative change in Canada, the UK, 
and the US. Despite its success, the movement has many historical 
skeletons in its academic closet. White supremacy, for example, was 
an issue for early feminists such as Elizabeth Stanton, Millicent 
Fawcett, and Rebecca Latimer Felton (the first female senator in the 
US), who all believed in lynching black people (White, 2005:178-9). 
This colonial and discriminatory feministic streak continued even 
through secondwave feminism, where the voices of people of colour 
were not well represented. This prompted the important contributions 
of prominent Black feminists such as bell hooks and Audre Lorde, 
who had re-orientated the way many feminists conceptualised 
categories of identification, specifically race. 


An extension of this is the ‘intersectional’ approach that Kimberly 
Crenshaw mentions in Demarginalizing the Intersection between 
Race and Sex. The idea of interlocking and overlapping markers of 
identification is the hallmark of both third- and fourth-wave 
approaches. Moreover, Judith Butler’s contribution to the 
philosophical discourse is possibly unmatched in the movement to 
the third wave. This is as she reconstituted her understanding of 
feminist thought from its philosophical basis in Sartrean existentialism 
(the Beauvoirian approach) to a new post-modern Foucauldian 
approach. Perhaps rather vaguely is also the fragile link between 
intersectionality and postmodernism. The latter may be seen to be 
deconstructive of the former, but we will cover these contradictions 
later in this chapter. One can postulate that ‘feminism’ has entangled 
‘objectives’ or ‘motives’ throughout its scholastic history. Universal 
suffrage and equal pay are examples of material politico-economic 


objectives having been met. ‘Representation’, whether it be of views 
or actual bodily representation, has been another objective of 
feminism. Studying gender and sexuality in the Middle East, Africa, 
Asia, or anywhere else for that matter has been problematic for many 
theorists on account of the following two main epistemological and 
historical complications. Firstly, ‘feminism’, as it is understood in the 
Western academic landscape, is shaped by the historical events of 
the ‘Western’ experience more than that of any other ‘hemisphere’ or 
knowledge producer. This has meant that both the philosophical 
foundations (as seen above with Beauvoir and Butler), as well as the 
‘legitimate causes’, are decided upon largely in the Global North. 
Racial, class, and sexual considerations complicate the picture as the 
issue of ordering the most important identity markers usually 
becomes the privilege of Westerners. Intersectionality represents 
perhaps one of the sharpest doubleedged swords that feminist 
theorists have ever had to face. The existence of intersectionality 
may deem feminism itself irrelevant, since the state of being feminine 
can now be seen as a secondary, tertiary, or even a non- 
consideration in discourse analysis. 


Bearing this in mind, this chapter will make the following argument: if 
representation of subjects is what is sought through feminist theory, 
then a complex intersectional approach that has the propensity to 
renegotiate gender categories to either a logical point of non- 
importance or primary importance is required. Moreover, if a 
researcher is primarily concerned with giving voices to voiceless 
subjects (men, women or otherwise), such voices may be antithetical 
to Western notions of ‘human rights’, ‘women’s rights’, or any 
knowledge production that is ‘Western’. This chapter will begin with a 
discussion on some of the acknowledged limitations on studying 
gender and sexuality in the Middle Eastern context, and will then 
move on to what | will call Orientalist post-colonialist approaches. 
This section will look at how approaches which respond to 
universalising and Orientalist narratives can ironically themselves be 
Orientalist in nature. Finally, | will conclude with what | refer to as the 
fifth-wave approach. This, in addition to being ambitiously named, is a 
complex intersectional approach | will propose which links to 
epistemology and general methodology. 


In recent decades, theorists have taken into good consideration the 
Orientalist pitfalls that many academics have fallen into when 
studying the Middle East. One of the reasons for this may be the 
unearthing of new historical information. Researchers such as Dror 
Ze'evi are able to access sexual information from the Ottoman 
Empire and have shown the nuance in sexual attitudes within them 
(Dror, 2005). Indira Gesink’s recent research has examined the case 
study of the intersex body in the Middle East, showing that such 
bodies were known to Muslims and Arabs and that modernity did not 
introduce them bodies to the world (Gesink, 2018). These examples 
of social histories showcase that non-normative sexual patterns, 
bodies, and general gender interactions are not as straightforward as 
Orientalist discourse would have us figure. To this end, these studies 
— like studies from other disciplines — have helped create nuance in 
the discourse. 


Commentators such as Jasbir Puar have offered different kinds of 
sociological analysis that shed a different kind of academic light onto 
the discourse. Puar explains how nation-state nationalism predicated 
on homosexual bodies finding refuge in the West away from 
Muslim/Arab harm creates social Othering: 


Sexual deviancy is linked to the process of discerning, othering, and 
quarantining terrorist bodies, but these racially and sexually perverse 
figures also labor in the service of disciplining and normal- izing 
subjects worthy of rehabilitation away from these bodies, in other 
words, signaling and enforcing the mandatory terms of patriotism. 
(Puar, 2007:67) 


Moreover, third-wave feminist approaches could be said to also take 
into account problematic Orientalist discourse in conjunction with the 
‘third world’, or the Arab world. Judith Butler, for example, calls into 
question the traditional second-wave idea of the patriarchy as being a 
‘fixed unity’ and problematises such fixing and unification on Oriental 
grounds: 


The political assumption that there must be a universal basis for 
feminism, one which must be found in an identity assumed to exist 


cross-culturally, often accompanies the notion that the oppression of 
women has some singular form discernible in the universal or 
hegemonic structure of patriarchy or masculine domination. The 
notion of patriarchy has wickedly been criticised in recent years for its 
failure to account for the workings of gender oppression in the 
concrete cultural contexts in which it exists ... that form of feminist 
theorizing has come into criticisms for its efforts to colonise and 
appropriate non-Western cultures to support highly western notions of 
oppression ... they tend to construct a “Third World” or even an 
“Orient” in which gender oppression is subtly explained as 
symptomatic of an essential, non-Western barbarism. (Butler, 1990:3) 


Despite these developments, there is an ironic tendency for 
postcolonial approaches to be inadvertently Orientalist. Orientalist 
postcolonial approaches exist when Western knowledge productions 
are implicitly assumed as superior frameworks for analysis before 
research begins. As will become clear in the last part of this chapter, 
these approaches are incredibly deep-rooted in the vast majority of 
feminist, queer, and LGBT approaches. They are problematic for two 
main reasons, both of which highlight the contradiction between third- 
wave and intersectional methodologies. Firstly, the hidden 
assumption of a dominant ethic — such as Western human rights — is 
problematic for post-structuralism. Secondly, they are problematic 
with notions of subject autonomy, especially in conjunction with 
intersectional approaches. 


To take a specific example, attitudes towards homosexual sex in a 
society as being a ‘human right’ is contingent on notions of sexual 
expressions that prefer demonstration to repression. This view is 
favoured by Sigmund Freud in Civilisation and Its Discontents and 
most enigmatically demonstrated in the so-called ‘sexual revolution’ 
in the 60s, a time when second-wave approaches were also on the 
rise. A simple question could therefore be posed: who determined 
that sexual expressionism is epistemically superior to ‘repressionism’ 
in all cases and through all types of sexual behaviour? Why is 
‘coming out of the closet’ assumed to be in the moral best interest of 
the sexually supressed? Why is the closet emblematic of suppression 
in the first place? What categories of sexual suppression are 


acceptable? What about suppression of incestuous desires for 
instance, and what makes that any less sexually acceptable than any 
other non-normative sexuality? Perhaps more severely, what do we 
do when there is a conflict of moral interest between non-norma- tive 
‘traditionalist’ types of ideas and the preferred moral philosophies of 
the Western analyst? Such tensions have attempted to be resolved in 
a myriad of ways within the ‘framework’ of feminism. Amina Wadud, 
perhaps the most notable self-proclaimed Muslim feminist in the 
West, writes Muslim men throughout history have lavished more 
attention on the language directed toward them than upon attaining 
the goals of justice directly commanded of them. It was not until 
women, in the modern era, began the task of publicly indicating the 
Qur’anic pointers that men were so careless or flippant about 

— rather than agents toward — that this tendency, which had prevailed 
for over a millennium, was blatantly exposed. Since the significance 
of gender as a philosophical and epistemological category of thought 
has only become pronounced in modernity, it is really no surprise that 
gender implications of all fields of Islamic intellectual thinking has 
overlooked this. (Wadud, 2006:216) 


Aside from re-producing the binary/Orientalist image Butler was 
referring to above, Wadud presupposes that second-wave feminism 
is the philosophical gold standard through which all of women’s rights 
(or in particular, Muslim women’s rights) should be measured. 
However, this is not legitimised by consent or ‘objective’ measures 
from either a philosophical or research perspective. Directing her 
complaints to the situation in the Middle East, Wadud further writes: 


Muslims have been struggling through an identity crisis not only as a 
consequence of colonialism’s infiltration and corruption of Muslim 
complacency, but also in response to the globalisation of ideas like 
pluralism, Western secular human rights universals, and their sheer 
backwardness — as recently reported through an internal study of the 
state of the Arab world/Middle East (read: Muslims, despite actual 
demographics). | entered this struggle with my own peculiar identity 
concerns as well, as a woman. | concluded early in my research that 
one way to resolve my questions about gender was to direct myself to 
Islamic theology rather than Muslim social contexts or commentary, 


present or historical. Using the Qur’an, | proposed ideas about the 
Muslim woman’s full human agency and dignity despite Qur’anic 
interpretations, juridical codes, and practices to the contrary. (Wadud, 
2006:187) 


Wadud’s epistemological insistence that Islamic traditionalism ought 
to accommodate for second-wave approaches is problematic as it 
presupposes that Muslim women have and would agree with her 
intersectional understanding of feminism. This point will be elaborated 
upon in what follows with my concluding proposals. 

barbarism. (Butler, 1990:3) 


Despite these developments, there is an ironic tendency for 
postcolonial approaches to be inadvertently Orientalist. Orientalist 
postcolonial approaches exist when Western knowledge productions 
are implicitly assumed as superior frameworks for analysis before 
research begins. As will become clear in the last part of this chapter, 
these approaches are incredibly deep-rooted in the vast majority of 
feminist, queer, and LGBT approaches. They are problematic for two 
main reasons, both of which highlight the contradiction between third- 
wave and intersectional methodologies. Firstly, the hidden 
assumption of a dominant ethic — such as Western human rights — is 
problematic for post-structuralism. Secondly, they are problematic 
with notions of subject autonomy, especially in conjunction with 
intersectional approaches. 


To take a specific example, attitudes towards homosexual sex in a 
society as being a ‘human right’ is contingent on notions of sexual 
expressions that prefer demonstration to repression. This view is 
favoured by Sigmund Freud in Civilisation and Its Discontents and 
most enigmatically demonstrated in the so-called ‘sexual revolution’ 
in the 60s, a time when second-wave approaches were also on the 
rise. A simple question could therefore be posed: who determined 
that sexual expressionism is epistemically superior to ‘repressionism’ 
in all cases and through all types of sexual behaviour? Why is 
‘coming out of the closet’ assumed to be in the moral best interest of 
the sexually supressed? Why is the closet emblematic of suppression 
in the first place? What categories of sexual suppression are 


acceptable? What about suppression of incestuous desires for 
instance, and what makes that any less sexually acceptable than any 
other non-normative sexuality? Perhaps more severely, what do we 
do when there is a conflict of moral interest between non-nor- mative 
‘traditionalist’ types of ideas and the preferred moral philosophies of 
the Western analyst? Such tensions have attempted to be resolved in 
a myriad of ways within the ‘framework’ of feminism. Amina Wadud, 
perhaps the most notable self-proclaimed Muslim feminist in the 
West, writes Muslim men throughout history have lavished more 
attention on the language directed toward them than upon attaining 
the goals of justice directly commanded of them. It was not until 
women, in the modern era, began the task of publicly indicating the 
Qur’anic pointers that men were so careless or flippant about 
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CONCLUSION 


We started this book with a question: to what extent is feminism 
compatible with traditionalist Islam? The answer is, if representation 
is what is sought in feminist theory, then fifth-wave feminism — which 
prioritises the intersectional approach — has no choice but to 
epistemologically self-implode and allow any other system of 
representation to be prioritised in formal analysis. This is because a 
woman, or man, who decides to represent herself using Islam has the 
full intersectional right to do so. In this way, intersectional feminism 
can be totally compatible with traditionalist Islam, or any other way of 
life for that matter. 


